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WHICH  WAY  FOR  THE  U.S.  IN  THE  UN? 

Retoived,  That  u  iiraei  ia  expeUed  from  the  ic,  and  socisl  justicc  have  been  ignored  bill  passed  June  26  by  deleting  funds 
sais  a  or  denied,  creating  deep  hoetility  and  for  UNESCO  and  ILO. 

nations  involved  in  the  expuiiion,  and  wiu  strident  demands  fof  Change.  An  attempt  to  expel  or  suspend 

mOT^u^^*the**unj^**Nations  under^^rt  The  U.S.  now  finds  itself  outvoted  Israel  from  the  General  Assembly  is 
circumsunces.  qj^  maTty  issues  in  the  General  As-  expected  in  the  coming  UN  session. 

sembly  while  paying  about  30%  of  all  The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  re- 
Bxeerpt.s.  Re$.  214,  p(u$ed  Senate  7/18/76  UN  costs.  solution  questioning  Continued  U.S. 

During  the  Arab  campaign  against  participation  in  the  UN  if  that  is  done 
The  United  Nations  at  age  30  is  Israel,  the  General  Assembly  has  (see  above), 
approaching  a  period  of  maximum  granted  observer  status  to  the  Pales-  For  1974  the  U.S.  contributed  a 
danger  for  a  number  of  reasons:  tine  Liberation  Organization  as  has  total  of  $416  million  to  all  agencies  in 

The  UN  has  come  to  represent  the  the  International  Labor  Oiganization,  the  UN  system.  This  amounted  to 
world  largely  as  it  is  with  all  of  its  and  Israel  has  been  excluded  from  a  $1.96  per  person  in  the  U.S.  corn- 
divisions  and  differences.  regional  UNESCO  grouping.  The  pared  with  $501.87,  the  cost  of  the 

Persistent  calls  for  racial,  econom-  House  responded  in  an  appropriations  U.S.  military  budget  per  ci4)ita. 


UNITED  NATIONS  MEMBERSHIP  AND  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION 

Statement  approved  by  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  July  30,  1975 


From  the  beginning  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  has  endorsed  the  principle  that 
all  nations  should  be  represented  in  it. 
Only  then  can  the  United  Nations  be  a  true 
forum  for  hammering  out  the  tough  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  decisions  that  must  be 
made  to  build  a  just  and  peaceful  world. 
Thus,  beginning  in  1953,  we  supported  the 
then  unpopular  proposal  to  seat  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China. 

Universality  is  even  more  important 
today  than  when  the  United  Nations  was 
founded.  Human  survival  itself  depends  on 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
world’s  people  and  on  international  co¬ 
operation  on  all  of  the  most  important 
issues:  food,  energy,  environment,  popula¬ 
tion,  ocean  resources,  poverty,  and  war 
prevention. 

United  Nations  membership  and  the 
right  to  speak  and  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  other  United  Nations  bodies 
are  rights  which  must  be  maintained  for  all, 
because  in  the  Hnal  analysis  they  benefit 
all.  The  United  Nations  is  not  and  should 
not  be  a  private  club,  which  can  expel  or 
silence  members.  Imperfect  though  it  is, 
the  United  Nations  is  the  best  institution 
yet  devised  to  represent  the  human  family. 

We  support  admission  of  all  nations 
seeking  United  Nations  membership. 


We  oppose  the  present  trend  to  suspend 
or  expel  members  from  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  as  evidenced 
by  actions  directed  against  Israel  and  South 
Africa.  We  see  nothir.g  to  be  gained  and 
much  to  be  lost  by  such  moves.  We  feel  the 
utmost  concern  regarding  the  powerful 
move  now  under  way  against  Israel. 

In  the  coming  United  Nations  session, 
we  hope  that  every  member  will  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  an  open  worid  commu¬ 
nity.  We  regret  that  our  own  nation,  when 
it  led  a  majority  in  the  United  Nations, 
acted  in  too  many  cases  on  narrow  national 
or  ideological  grounds  rather  than  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  world  community, 
although  in  this  it  differed  little  from  most 
other  nations.  In  today’s  world  we  are  in  a 
difficult  transition  period.  Increasing  limi¬ 
tations  on  national  sovereignty  are  essential 
in  order  to  build  institutions  which  reflect 
the  growing  interdependence  in  the  world 
and  to  assure  human  survival.  The  world 
also  needs  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  and 
empathy  which  is  still  too  rare  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

For  Israel  to  be  denied  effective  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  United  Nations  would  be 
contrary  to  this  spirit  and  the  necessity  for 
international  cooperation.  Yet,  if  it  oc¬ 
curred,  we  would  still  oppose  any  effort  to 
have  the  United  States  withdraw  its  pres¬ 


ence  or  financial  support  from  the  United 
Nations.  To  withdraw  would  compound 
the  disaster  and  could  well  begin  the  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  has  solemn  treaty  obligations 
regarding  the  United  Nations  which  are  of 
supreme  importance  in  building  a  peaceful 
world.  Our  country  must  seek  more  crea¬ 
tive  ways  to  deal  with  this  problem  than 
negative  flnancial  action  or  withdrawal. 

As  only  one  nation  among  more  than 
135,  with  only  six  percent  of  the  world’s 
population,  we  in  the  United  States  must 
adjust  to  the  world’s  realities.  United 
States  proposals  should  be  of  such  quality 
that  they  are  accepted  because  they  are 
fair,  reasonable,  and  sound.  Any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
political  or  economic  coercion  has  become 
nsorally  reprehensible  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind  and  will  almost  surely  militate 
against  United  States  long-term  interests. 
Withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations  in 
anger  or  self-righteousness  is  a  theatrical 
gesture  which  neither  the  world  commu¬ 
nity  nor  our  own  best  interests  can  afford. 

The  United  Nations  urgently  needs  the 
participation  of  Israel,  the  United  States, 
and  all  other  monber  states  in  reshaping  it 
into  a  more  effective  instrument  for  buUd- 
^  ing  world  peace  and  justice. 
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FOOD,  HEALTH,  VOTING  RIGHTS,  HOUSING,  PRISONS 


UPS  AND  DOWNS  ON  THE  HILL 
Strug^ing  to  overcome  the  con¬ 
stant  use  and  threat  of  veto,  Con¬ 
gress  has  made  uneven  progress  so  far 
in  passing  domestic  legislation. 


Food  Legislation  Slow  to  Digest 

Despite  growing  public  concern 
for  hui^er  issues  and  sharp  competi¬ 
tion  amoi^  Members  of  Congress  in 
January  for  seats  on  Agriculture, 
action  on  domestic  hunger  relief  has 
slowed  to  a  crawl.  Of  the  many  food 
reform  bills  introduced  (see  FCNL 
newsletter  No.  369,  April  1975) 
only  one  has  made  headway  in  the 
House,  and  none  in  the  Senate. 

H.R.  7887  (Foley,  Wash.),  as  re¬ 
ported  out  of  House  Agriculture, 
provides  “instant  certification”  of 
food  stamp  applicants  in  states 
where  food  stamp  officials  believe 
delays  in  the  processing  of  applica¬ 
tions  make  it  necessary.  At  present, 
most  applicants  must  wait  at  least 
one  month  before  receiving  author¬ 
ization  to  purchase  food  stamps; 
many  wait  even  longer. 

Unfortunately,  proposals  for  in¬ 
stant  food  stamp  certification  lack 
support  and  face  a  likely  Presidential 
veto. 

In  the  Senate  a  measure  for  in¬ 
stant  certification  is  included  in 
S.1627  (McGovern,  S.D.),  which  al¬ 
so  sets  outreach  guidelines  for  USDA 
and  lengthens  the  period  for  which 
food  stamp  certification  is  valid.  No 
hearings  have  yet  been  held  on 
S.1627  or  on  S.  981(Hart,  Mich.— 
see  April  newsletter),  which  contains 
other  measures  for  food  stamp  re¬ 
form. 

In  contrast  S.1993  (Buckley, 
N.Y.)  and  H.R.8145  (Michel,  HI.), 
both  likely  to  be  considered  by 
Agriculture  Committees  in  the  fall, 
would  lead  to  cut-backs  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  These  proposals 
would  confine  food  stamp  usage 
only  to  the  very  poor,  and  mandate 
that  even  these  persons  spend  at  least 
30%  of  their  income  for  food  stamp 
allotments. 

In  the  area  of  child  nutrition 
many  programs  will  be  expanded 
under  H.R.  4222  (Perkins,  Ky.),  re¬ 
ported  out  of  conference  July  28. 
Conferees  agreed  on  a  3-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  re-imbursement  rate  to 
schools  for  each  lunch  served  to 
children  qualifying  either  for  the 
free  or  the  reduced-price  lunches. 


and  a  requirement  that  schools  make 
reduced-price  lunches  available  to 
children  from  families  with  incomes 
up  to  195%  of  poverty  level. 


Health  Bills  Make  Uneven  Recovery 

In  a  major  upset  Congress  vot^ 
by  wide  margins  in  July  to  override 
the  President’s  veto  of  S.66,  the 
Health  Services  and  Nurse  Training 
Act.  The  Senate  overrode  the  veto 
(67-15),  7/26/75,  and  the  House 
followed  on  July  29  (384-43). 

S.66  will  authorize  $1.42  billion 
in  FY76-77  for  formula  grants  to 
states  for  public  health  and  family 
planning  services,  and  for  commu¬ 
nity  health,  mental  health,  and  mi¬ 
grant  health  centers  in  medically 
underserved  rural  and  inner-city 
areas.  The  President  had  proposed 
that  many  of  these  programs  be 
phased  out  and  replac^  with  block 
grants  to  states. 

S.66  also  will  authorize  $533  mil¬ 
lion  in  FY76-78  for  nurse  training 
programs  and  $30  million  in  FY76 
for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps.  And  it  will  establish  a  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 


Legislation  providing  health  in¬ 
surance  benefits  to  the  unemployed 
has  become  hopelessly  ensnarled  in  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  two 
House  committed.  No  action  has 
been  taken  since  May  7,  when  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Conunittee  reported  adverse¬ 
ly  on  H.R. 5970,  which  earlier  had 
been  reported  favorably  by  House 
Ways  and  Means.  The  Commerce 
Committee  prefers  its  own  bill, 
H.R. 4004.  Neither  bill  may  ever 
reach  the  floor. 

A  similar  dispute  had  developed  in 
April  in  the  Senate  between  the 
Finance  and  Labor  Committees. 

Health  care  difficulties  of  the 
unemployed  show  the  need  for  na¬ 
tional  health  insurance.  Four  days  of 
panel  discussions  on  national  health 
insurance  were  held  in  July  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Health 
Subcommittee,  to  be  followed  by 
more  comprehensive  hearings  in  the 
fall.  _ 

Voting  R^ts  Renewed 

Artful  maneuvering  by  civil  rights 
activists  and  House  and  Senate  lead¬ 
ership  led  to  passage  of  H.R. 6219, 


extending  the  Voting  Ri^ts  Act  of 
1965,  shortly  before  the  expiral 
deadline  August  6.  In  the  Senate, 
only  one  of  18  proposed  limitations 
was  passed:  The  Byid  (W.Va.) 
amendment  limiting  extension  of 
the  Act  to  seven  instead  of  10  years 
(approved  52-42, 7/23/75). 

As  passed,  the  controversial  Act 
will  extend  federal  election  super¬ 
vision  to  four  major  language  minor¬ 
ity  groups:  Spanish-speaking  Ameri¬ 
cans,  American  Indians,  Asian 
Americans  and  Alaskan  Natives.  It 
also  will  require  bilingual  elections  in 
all  areas  with  significant  numbers  of 
language  minorities. 

False  Starts  in  Housing 

\^th  unemployment  rates  in  the 
construction  industry  running  at  al¬ 
most  22%,  the  President  on  June  20 
vetoed  an  emergency  housing  bill, 
H.R.4485,  designed  to  stimulate 
housing  construction.  The  veto  was 
sustained  in  the  House  on  Jime  25  by 
a  margin  of  16  votes. 

Congress  then  passed  a  much  re¬ 
duced  measure,  H.R.5398,  allowing 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Development  (HUD)  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  additional  $10  billion  in 
mortgages  to  encourage  a  lowering 
of  mortgage  interest  rates.  It  also 
provided  loans  to  jobless  home- 
owners  as  protection  against  mort¬ 
gage  foreclosures.  H.R.5398  was 
signed  into  law  July  2. 


A  Halt  to  Prison  Construction? 

Breaking  precedent,  both  the 
House  and  ^nate  Appropriations 
Committees  have  voted  to  appro¬ 
priate  no  new  money  for  prison 
construction  at  this  time.  Instead, 
the  House  committee  has  commis¬ 
sioned  a  special  investigation  into 
prison  ci^acities,  and  both  com¬ 
mittees  await  completion  of  a  more 
comprdiensive  prison  investigation 
underway  by  the  General  Account- 
ii^  Office  (GAO). 

Many  Members  of  (Congress  have 
been  responsive  to  arguments  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prison’s  con¬ 
struction  program  is  unjustified  and 
should  be  halted  in  favor  of  commu¬ 
nity-based  and  other  alternative  cor¬ 
rection  programs.  FCNL  presented 
these  and  other  positions  l^fore  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  State-Justice  July  8  and  be¬ 
fore  a  House  Judiciary  Subcommit¬ 
tee  July  28. 
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UN  CHARTER  VS.  MILITARY  PACTS 


At  the  end  of  Worid  War  II  **the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations  deter¬ 
mined  to  save  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  from  the  scourge  of  war . . . 
and  to  reaffirm  faith  ...  in  the  equal 
ri^ts  of  men  and  women  and  of 
nations  large  and  small . . .  **  set  up 
the  United  Nations.  A  Security 
Council  composed  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Soviet  Union,  France  and  China, 
plus  10  rotating  members,  was  given 
“primary  responsibility”  for  main¬ 
taining  peace.  Member  states  were 
expected  to  settle  disputes  by 
‘‘peaceful  means”  and  to  “re¬ 
frain  . . .  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force.” 

The  dream  of  the  UN  founders  has 
never  been  realized,  partly  because 
the  “United  Nations  became  an 
arena  for  the  confrontations  of  the 
Cold  War,”  to  quote  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger. 

The  confrontations  of  the  Cold 
War  are  supposedly  over,  but  their 
legacy  lingers  on  in  U.S.  agencies 
creat^  to  spy  on  our  own  and  other 
peoples  and  in  the  rash  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  military  treaties 
written  after  1945.  Many  Americans 
have  become  alanned  over  the  para¬ 
noia  with  which  officials  react^  to 
citizen  concerns  during  the  Cold 
War.  Equal  attention  should  be  paid 
to  treaties  written  during  that 
period.  Tliese  treaties  should  be 
8cnq>ped  and  replaced  with  the 
peaceful  techniques  to  which  we 
committed  our  nation  under  the  UN 
Charter:  the  techniques  of  “negotia¬ 
tion,  enquiry,  mediation,  concilia¬ 
tion,  arbitration,  judicial  settle¬ 
ment.” 

The  Japanese  and  Korean  Treaties 
are  examined  briefly  here.  Other 
treaties  will  be  explored  in  later 
newsletters. 

JAPAN.  “Our  alliances  across  the 
Atlantic  and  with  Japan  are  the 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy,” 
says  Secretary  Kissinger.  “Today 
they  are  more  than  responses  to 
military  threat— they  are  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  social  and  economic 
cooperation  as  well.” 

The  first  military  treaty  with 
Japan  came  into  effect  in  1952  when 
the  U.S.  was  using  bases  in  Japan  for 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Korea. 
After  the  armistice,  Js^an  proposed 
that  mutual  security  arrangements 
be  placed  on  a  “broader  basis  of 


equality.”  The  current  treaty  was 
ratified  in  1960  and  can  be  termi¬ 
nated  on  one  year’s  notice.  It  calls 
for  cooperation  in  maintaining 
“capacities  to  resist  armed  attack”; 
grants  U.S.  armed  forces  use  of 
“facilities  and  areas  in  Japan”;  “rec¬ 
ognizes  that  an  armed  attack  against 
either  Party  in  the  territories  under 
the  administration  of  Japan  would 
be  dangerous”  to  both  Parties;  de¬ 
clares  that  each  Party  would  “act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  its  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions”;  and  specifies  that  the 
Treaty  would  be  needed  until  the 
United  Nations  made  arrangements 
which  would  “provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  Japan  area.” 

In  1970  the  Executive  Branch 
reported  to  the  Senate  that  facilities 
provided  by  Japan  under  the  treaty 
were  “especially  important  to  our 
ability  to  maintain  our  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Republic  of  China”  and  have 
been  “important  factors  in  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  support  and  maintain  our 
forces  in  ^utheast  Asia.”  Currently 
the  U.S.  presence  is  justified  as 
keeping  Japan  from  going  nuclear 
and/or  as  necessary  because  of  Js^a- 
n e  se  c  onstitutional  prohibitions 
against  development  of  a  major  mili¬ 
tary  force.  The  United  States  has 
about  51,000  military  personnel  in 
Japan,  including  the  Okinawa  Pre¬ 
fecture,  and  employs  about  31,000 
civilians.  Newspaper  reports  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  occupies  more  than 
20%  of  Okinawa. 

There  is  some  tension  over  the 
U.S.  presence.  The  Japanese  people 
are  upset  by  periodic  reports  that 
.  U.S.  nuclear  arms  are  stored  in 
Japan.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  concerned  that  Japan 
might  restrict  use  of  its  territory  as  a 
staging  area  “in  support  of  American 
interests”  elsewhere.  Last  year  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
said  it  hoped  Japan  would  begin  to 
carry  more  of  our  “common  de¬ 
fense”  burdens. 


Query  to  Congresspersons:  Who 
is  the  enemy  that  the  US.  and  Japan 
must  guard  themselves  against?  If 
there  is  a  threat^  what  are  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  UN  arrangements  to  pro¬ 
vide  peace  in  the  area? 


SOUTH  KOREA.  South  Korea, 
says  Don  Oberdorfer  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  “is  a  creature  of  the  United 
States  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
faraway  state  in  the  worid.”  Korea 
was  “totally  unified  from  1392  A.D. 
until  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  drew 
a  ‘temporary’  demarcation  line  at 
the  38th  parallel  in  August,  1945,  to 
accept  the  surrender  of  the  defeated 
colonial  Japanese.  . . .  The  U.S.  kept 
the  line  intact  by  suppressing  Korean 
leftists.  .  . .  The  U.S.  prevented  the 
South  from  being  annexed  [by  the 
North]  in  1950  at  enormous 
cost. ...” 

After  the  Korean  War,  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  the  South  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  U.S.-Japanese  Treaty. 
“The  interests  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China,  and  Japan  con¬ 
verge”  in  Northeast  Asia,  says  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Schlesinger.  “Our 
main  strongpoint  in  Northeast  Asia 
remains  in  ^uth  Korea  with  backup 
forces  in  nearby  Okinawa.”  “The 
Korean  peninsula  is  relatively  easy  to 
defend  at  a  minimum  cost  in  U.S. 
deployments  and  reinforcements,” 
according  to  the  Secretary. 

The  U.S.  military  presence  num¬ 
bers  42,000  troops  with  access  to  an 
estimate  600  to  800  tactical  nucle¬ 
ar  weapons.  These  forces  occupy 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
Korean  soil  and  are  serviced  by 
about  16,000  civilians.  In  fiscal  1975 
the  Koreans  were  given  U.S.  equip¬ 
ment  and  training  estimated  at 
nearly  $83  million;  sold  another  $55 
million  on  credit  terms  and  about 
$200  million  for  cash . 

Concern  over  the  brutal  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  South  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  plus  growing  fears  of  auto¬ 
matic  U.S.  involvement  in  event  of 
North-South  hostilities  have  led  to 
calls  for  the  United  States  to : 

•  acknowledge  that  a  divided  na¬ 
tion  is  inherently  unstable  and  dan¬ 
gerous; 

•  end  troop  deployments  and 
military  assistance  to  South  Korea; 

•  press  for  unification  and  neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
as  the  only  way  to  peace;  and 

•  try  to  reach  that  goal  by  sitting 
down  with  Koreans  (North  and 
South),  the  Chinese,  the  Russians, 
and  the  Japanese. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENT 
ADVANCES  AID  BILL 

The  House  International  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  completed 
*‘mark-up”  of  a  foreign  economic  aid 
bill,  H.R.9005.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  House,  economic  aid  is  being 
considered  separately  from  military 
aid  (as  FCNL  advocates).  The  Food 
for  Peace  program  is  also  amended 
by  the  International  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee’s  bill. 

Most  notably,  the  Committee’s 
bill  would : 

•  Extend  the  requirement  that  at 
least  70%  of  food  under  Title  I  of 
P.L.  480  must  go  to  countries  on  the 
UN’s  “most  seriously  affected”  list 
(see  FCNL ’s  July  75  newsletter). 

•  Provide  for  a  minimum  com¬ 
mitment  of  at  least  1.5  million  tons 
for  Title  II  of  P.L.  480. 

•  Channel  repayments  of  aid 
loans  into  economic  aid  programs 
rather  than  the  Treasury  Dept. 

•  Fund  the  UN  and  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations  at  levels 
slightly  higher  than  Administration 
requests.  ($168.7  million  is  ear¬ 
marked  for  UN  programs,  including 
$20  million  for  UNICEF  and  $120 
million  for  UNDP  in  FY76.  Other 
UN  activities  are  funded  in  separate 
legislation). 

•  Provide  up  to  $20  million  for 
programs  using  “intermediate  tech¬ 
nology,”  a  step  forward  in  adapting 
to  the  labor-rich,  capital-poor  situa¬ 
tion  prevalent  in  developing  nations. 
^^Tge  your  Representative  to  sup¬ 
port  these  key  concepts  when 
H.R.9005  reaches  the  House  floor, 
probably  in  September.  Hie  Senate 
tjaU  is  still  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


INDIAN  LEGISLATION  UPDATE 

HEALTH.  Recent  lobbying  efforts 
supporting  an  addition  of  critically 
ne^ed  health  funds  were  partially 
successful.  The  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  did  add  funds  for 
nine  urban  Indian  programs  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Billings,  Detroit,  Omaha,  Tuc¬ 
son,  Tulsa,  Spokane  and  Wichita.  It 
proved  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
Washington-based  Indian  oi^niza- 
tions  to  work  together. 

FIW  served  as  a  facilitator  at  the 
National  Indian  Conference  on  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Insurance.  We  assisted 
in  relating  NHI  bills  to  Indian  needs 
(write  for  G-40)  and  to  the  Federal- 
Indian  trust  relationship,  Indian 
self-determination,  tribal  sovereign¬ 
ty,  and  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im¬ 
provement  Act  (H.R.7852).  (Write 
for  G-38  for  detais.) 

FIW  efforts  to  establish  a  direct 
set-aside  for  Indians  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  failed,  although  the 
amount  of  monies  for  Indians  was 
increased  50%. 

WATER  &  LAND.  In  July  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  ^nds  for  continuing  the 
massive  Central  Arizona  (water  di¬ 
version)  Project.  Little  consideration 
has  been  given  to  Indian  water  uses 
and  needs  in  the  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  of  CAP.  Requested  funds 
would  provide  a  cross-state  aqua- 
duct,  and  later  a  dam,  which  would 
flood  most  of  the  fertile  Ft.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Indian  Reservation.  (For  de¬ 
tails  ask  for  G-37.)  The  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  will 
consider  1976  requests  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Diana  Payne  and  Bryan  Michener 


•  Edward  Snyder  testified 
against  the  standby  draft  and  com¬ 
pulsory  national  service,  and  raised 
questions  about  the  “all-volunteer 
army”  before  the  Defense  Man¬ 
power  Commission  July  17.  I^te 
for  a  copy. 

•  Harold  Ckinfer  testified  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
overseeing  hearings  concerning  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  July  28. 
FCNL  intern  Ed  Honnold  researched 
and  drafted  the  testimony,  opposing 
further  prison  construction  funds. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  T-9. 

•  The  Treasury  Dept,  has  denied 
the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  a  license  to  send  fishnets, 
material  to  repair  hospital  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  items  to  South  and 
North  Vietnam.  This  reverses  a  197  3 
decision  allowing  similar  action. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  indudct 
Friends  appointed  by  22  Friends 
Yeariy  Meetings  and  by  10  other 
Friends  orguiiutions  in  the  United 
Sutes.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Wasbmgtom  NemktUr  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mktcc.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  fw 
itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends.  No 
organization  can  sperit  offickUy  for 
the  ReHgiout  Sode^  of  Friends 
FCNL  Washington  Newsletter.  Con¬ 
tributors:  Edward  F.  Snyder, 
Frances  Neely,  Harold  B.  Confer, 
Anne  Holzii^er,  Tim  Atwater,  M^ 
Bamhouse,  Ed  Himnold,  Kid  F. 
Bach.  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Wmh- 
in^n,  D.C.  20002.  Substation 
piKc  SIOJN)  per  year.  Publidied 
montiily  except  August. 
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FCNL  will  hold  its  Fall  Con¬ 
ference  in  Downington,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  the  Brandywine 
Valley  YMCA  Conference 
Center,  September  19-21. 

Program  plans  now  include 
the  participation  of  two  Penn- 
syivania  Representatives, 
Edgar  G.  Biester,  Jr.  and 
Robert  W.  Edgar. 

Make  your  plans  and  reser¬ 
vations  now  for  this  major 
Fall  event. 
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